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Preaching Missions 


at Medfield 


A series of five week-day evening meet- 
ings has been arranged by Rev. Francis 
G. Ricker, minister of the First Congre- 
gational (Unitarian) Church of Medfield, 
Mass., in cooperation with the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, in a _ self-sustaining 
preaching mission addressed by prominent 
Unitarians. The purpose of this mission, 
as announced on the preliminary leaflet 
distributed throughout Medfield and sur- 
rounding towns, is to bring to that vicinity 
outstanding interpreters of the thought 
and life of religious liberalism in the world 
today. 

Rey. Lon Ray Call of Chicago, IIl., sec- 
retary of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, and a regional director of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, was the first 
speaker in the series, March 7, followed on 
March 29 by Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 
minister of the May Memorial Unitarian 
Church in Syracuse, N. Y. 

On Monday, April 10, Carl B. Wetherell 
of Boston, a vice president of the Laymen’s 
League and volunteer director of field 
work, as guest speaker, will present the 
laymen’s point of view. Dr. John Howland 
Lathrop, minister of the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., will speak on 
April 26, and the final meeting, May 10, 
will be addressed by Dr. Maxwell Savage, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
Worcester, Mass., and regional director of 
the Southern New England Council. 

These meetings, held at 8 p. m. on each 
of the above dates, are open to the general 
public, and follow the general form of 
Laymen’s League missions or institutes of 
liberal religion. 
tioning the speakers will be given after 
each address, and League and A. U. A. 
pamphlets and other literature will be dis- 
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Opportunity for ques-° 


tributed free of charge. Mr. Wetherell’s 
address will be followed that same evening 
by a men’s smoker in the parish house, to 
which all men are invited. 

All liberals in the vicinity of Medfield are 
urged to attend any and all of these meet- 
ings and to bring their friends. 


To Honor Saltonstall 


The Unitarian Club of Boston will 
honor Governor and Mrs. Leverett Sal- 
tonstall at its meeting on April 12 at the 
Hotel Somerset, Boston. This will be the 
last meeting of the club for this season and 
will be Ladies’ Night. Governor Salton- 
stall is a past president of the Unitarian 
Club and is now a member of the club’s 
eouncil. 

A reception for the governor and Mrs. 
Saltonstall will be held from 6.30 to 7. 
Dinner will be served at seven. 

The Unitarian Club invites all Unitarians 
in and about Boston to attend this meeting 
to honor the governor. Tickets may be 
obtained from the secretary, Frank B. 
Frederick, 50 State Street, Boston, pro- 
vided application is made on or before 
April 7. 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


The undersigned members of the nomi- 
nating committee appointed by the Uni- 
tarian Service Pension Society will be 
glad to receive from any members of the 
Society suggestions for nominations for 
officers and directors to be elected at the 
annual meeting on Wednesday, May 24. 
A president, two vice presidents, treasurer, 
secretary and board of directors are to be 
nominated. According to the present by- 
laws the board of directors consists of four 
persons, with the officers ex officio. At 


Members of 


Women’s Alliances 


and of the 


Y. P.R. U. 


may add to the income of their 
branches by soliciting subscrip- 


tions for The Christian Register, 
of which the annual subscription 
price is $2.50 in the United States. 
($3.00 in Canada, $3.60 in other 


countries.) 
For terms and other information apply to 
The Managing Editor 


The Christian Register 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


the annual meeting an amendment will be 
proposed increasing the number of directors 
to six and providing for the election in 
groups of two each for terms of three years. 
In view of the possibility of this amend- 
ment’s adoption before the election, the 
nominating committee should be prepared 
to present six names for the board. Names 
of persons whom members of the Society 
would like to have considered may be sent 
to the secretary of the committee, Robert 
B. Stone, 50 State Street, Boston, Mass., 
not later than May 1. 


Leslie T. Pennington, 
Du Bois Le Fevre, 
Robert B. Stone. 


Forthcoming Events 


March 31: 10.30 a. m. Annual meeting 
and spring conference of the Massa- 
chusetts Social Service Committee of 
the General Alliance, Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 

April 1: Young People’s Liberal Federa- 
tion Party, Pasadena, Calif. 

April 2: Sunday evening union service, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Dana McL. Greeley. 

April 2. Bay Shore Federation Y. P. R. U., 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

April 3: 11 a.m. Lenten service at Uni- 
tarian headquarters. Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins. 

April 7: North Middlesex Federation 

Y.P.R. U. Social, Billerica, Mass. 

April 7: Ministers’ gathering, New York, 
N.Y. 

April 9: Twentieth anniversary service 
commemorating founding of Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, at 8 o’clock. Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach will preach the anniver- 
sary sermon. Public cordially invited. 

April 13: Worcester League (Alliance), 
Leominster, Mass. 

April 14: New York League of Unitarian 
Women, All Souls’ Church, New York, 
2.30 p. m. 

April 15: Metropolitan Federation Y. P. 
R. U. Annual Shoals Reunion, All Souls’ 
Church, New York City. 

April 16: National Y. P. R. U. board of 
directors meeting, Tower Room, All 
Souls’ Church, New York City, 9.30 
a.m. 

April 16: Dirigo Federation Y. P. R. U., 
Kennebunk, Me. 

April 16: Essex Conference, Haverhill, 
Mass. 

April 16: Joseph Priestley Exchange (min- 
isters). 

April 20: 10.30. New England Associate 
Alliance spring meeting at Unitarian 
church, Fitchburg, Mass. Speaker at 
morning session, Mrs. Russell P. Wise; 
at afternoon session, Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin. 

April 20-21: Southern Neighbors Associate 
Alliance, Fredericksburg, Va. 
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Democracy Begins at Home 


SHARING THE COMMON DISMAY at and re- 
sentment of Hitler’s latest piracy—latest, that is to 


say, if nothing further is done by him between now - 


and our mailing day—we purchased some days ago 
an evening paper with the vague idea of keeping in 
touch with Herr Hitler’s doings and fulfilling that 
function of an editor in which he comments on “Things 
in General,’’ whether he has any adequate data and 
knowledge of them or not. 

After glancing at the news we wondered what the 
editorial writer on a daily paper would have to say, 
and so we turned to the editorial page. The paper 
was The Boston Traveler of March 18. But the editorial 
which struck us most forcibly was not the one about 
the European situation but this one: 


‘Legion Will Take Care of Them”’ 

The national commander of the 40 ’n’ 8, made up of 
members of the American Legion, was a visitor to Boston 
and assured us that we need not worry about the various 
subversive ‘“‘isms.”’ 

“There is no need to fear any of the isms,”’ said Na- 
tional Commander Sheppard. ‘The American Legion 
will take care of them.” 

Nevertheless, we of Boston would not think of 
leaving to the American Legion the entire job of fight- 
ing subversive isms. Somehow or other we feel it would 
be unfair to stop worrying and just leave everything to 
the legien to take care of for us. 

National Commander Sheppard further said: 

“During my travels about the country, I have heard 
that Boston Common is a stronghold for communists.” 

If the gentleman would extend his travels to in- 
clude Boston Common, he would find it no stronghold 
for communists, but a training ground for democracy. 
There is no need for Commander Sheppard to worry 
about Boston Common. We'll take care of it. 


We agree emphatically with The Boston Traveler 
that it would be a disaster to leave our education in 
democracy to the rough and ready and altogether in- 
competent efforts of the American Legion. And we 
would point out in particular that Commander Shep- 
pard’s remark about Boston Common is in itself an 
evidence of his incompetence for the job he so blithely 
volunteers to fill. ‘Boston Common is a stronghold 
for communists.” Doesn’t the commander know that 
Boston Common is the property of communists? 
Doesn’t he know that communism simply means the 
common ownership of communal goods and that that 
is why Boston Common is called “Common”? Did 
the erudite commander think that the name Boston 
Common was a corruption of “Boston Come-On”’— 
meaning that you are invited to set your foot onto 
it? 

No, Boston Common is one example of the many 


places and aspects of American life that are already 
communist. Our roads which used to be sources of 
private revenue are now communized. Our postal 
service is, if not communized, at least socialized. 

It is therefore very natural that the communists 
would hold meetings on Boston Common. Much 
more natural than if they invaded the sacred precincts 
of the Arlington Street Church or the Union Club, 
although, within their respective charters, both of 
those organizations are communistic to a certain ex- 
tent: that is they are not established for private profit 
and are run for the common good of their members. 
Of course the communists do not always stay on the 
Common. One got into the headquarters of the 
American Unitarian Association one evening—as was 
duly reported in these columns at the time. Presum- 
ably under the licence which Commander Sheppard 
asks for, the American Legion would have claimed the 
privilege of invading our headquarters and driving 
Mr. Granville Hicks out. 

No, we prefer to see the “‘isms”’ left to compete 
one with another in a free market of ideas. Only with 
such freedom, it seems to us, can we continue to call 
ourselves a free as well as a democratic country. And 
if communism is not only an ism but “a subversive 
ism” we should like to see it combated by people 
who first of all understand it and who know enough 
economics and psychology to be able to expose its 
fallacies. And as long as a knowledge of those dis- 
ciplines is not a prerequisite for admission into the 
American Legion, we would be just as satisfied if the 
members of the Legion decided not to ask for a monop- 
oly in the field of civic and economic education. 


This Irresponsibility Had a Quite 
Responsible Source 


A NEW ORLEANS READER, E. H. Addington, has 
asked us for the source of our “Irresponsibility” of 
three or four weeks ago in which it was stated that a 
large shipment of Japanese shaving brushes had car- 
ried anthrax into this country. 

Mr. Addington remarks, “I am impelled to men- 
tion that I am surprised to find nothing about it any- 
where except in your columns. 

“Certainly it should have been in every newspaper 
in the civilized world, or it should not have had your 
mention, depending upon whether the New York 
health authorities really stated it as facts.” 

Probably Mr. Addington does not mean to imply 
that we invented the story, but that our source was un- 
reliable. Our source was Consumers’ Union Reports, 
February 1939, page 2, column 2. It is true that no 
daily newspaper—as far as we know—made a story 
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out of the fact. Why, we do not know. Possibly 
Mr. Addington might write Secretary Ickes and ask 
him. Mr. Ickes has often criticized the newspapers 
of this country for what they do not print. 

Meanwhile we may commend Consumers’ Union 
Reports, 17 Union Square, West, New York City, to 
Mr. Addington and to any other readers who wish 
some health and pocket-book insurance through actual 
knowledge of what is in the products that they buy— 
knowledge that they will never gain from the daily 


newspapers because the display advertisements take 
up so much space that the papers have none left for 
news stories that might adversely affect the volume 
of their advertising (or is there a flaw in our logic 
there?). 

At all events, the score to date on this particular 
incident is that the germs are in the brushes and the 
brushes are in this country and the Japanese have the 
money and a tombstone sale has recently been made 
in North Dakota. 


Poetry and Devotion — VII 


T. Sturge Moore 


MANY READERS seek spiritual insight and con- 
solation from the poets because they suppose that poets 
have access to a higher realm—a realm of eternal es- 
sences, of reality (as opposed to the illusion of appear- 
ances), of eternal ideals (in the Platonic sense). And 
many poets have very graciously accepted the role 
thrust upon them and have done their best to live up 
to it. They have really felt that in the fine frenzy of 
composition they had access to “higher truths.” 
Accordingly some students of esthetics, working in 
the Platonic tradition, have regarded not only poetry 
but all works of serious art as a symbolization of 
spiritual realities. It was Hegel who said something 
to the general effect that art is the expression of spirit 
in terms of sense. 

Of course if you are a ‘‘modernist”’ and naturalist 
in your thinking—to say nothing of an evolutionist—it 
is easier to reject this idea than to accept it. 

The English poet T. Sturge Moore not only 
composes poetry: he makes wood engravings. That 
is to say, besides being a poet he is a manual laborer— 
and as Plato would have been the first to admit, a 
manual laborer is not likely to be a Platonist. Also T. 
Sturge Moore is a brother of the G. E. Moore who is a 
redoubtable foe of all idealistic philosophies. G. E. 
Moore believes that tables and chairs which seem to 
exist in our minds have a substantial existence in a real 
world: a world independent of our idea of it. And in 
the poetry as well as in the critical prose of T. Sturge 
Moore you are constantly being reminded that the 
poet is a manual laborer and is himself a realistic 
philosopher. 

But I fear that for some readers I am getting 
ahead of my story. I have not yet said anything 
about T. Sturge Moore’s books. For my own part, I 
first read him as one among the hundreds of poets 
in the Oxford Book of English Verse where he is 
represented by “Sent from Egypt with a Fair Robe of 
Tissue to a Sicilian Vine-Dresser 276 B. C.” This 
poem begins: 


Put out to sea, if wine thou wouldest make 

Such as is made in Cos: when open boat 

May safely launch, advice of pilots take; 

And find the deepest bottom, most remote 
From all encroachment of the crumbling shore, 
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By the Editor 


Where no fresh stream tempers the rich salt wave, 
Forcing rash sweetness on sage ocean’s brine; 

As youthful shepherds pour 

Their first love forth to Battos gnarled and grave, 
Fooling shrewd age to bless some fond design. . . . 


The poet then goes on to give precise instructions. 
Being ignorant of the classics I cannot tell you where 
he got them, but I have a feeling that either Mr. 
Moore or his classical authority knew what he was 
talking about. The precise directions not only express 
the delight inherent in using any artistic technique but 
give the poem that sense of homely reality that makes 
us regard as equally real its quiet, shimmering beauty, 
the beauty of ordinary everyday life among a simple 
people whose life is in touch with nature and adorned 
with myth: 

If thy bowed shoulders ache, as thou dost haul— 
Those groan who climb with rich ore from the mine; 
Labour untold round Ilion girt a wall; 

A god toiled that Achilles’ arms might shine; 

Think of these things and double knit thy will! 
Then, should the sun be hot on thy return, 

Cover thy jars with piles of bladder weed, 
Dripping, and fragrant still 

From sea-wolds where it grows like bracken-fern: 

A grapnel dragged will soon supply thy need. 


A poem, evidently, by a classical scholar—but 
notice the difference between this complete vision, 
this realization so intense that it cannot even leave a 
loophole for the reader’s possible perplexity over 
where that bladder-weed is to be obtained: 


“A grapnel dragged will soon supply thy need.” 


—hbetween that and the conventional use of classical 
material. 

Evidently here is a poet with whom we must 
make a closer acquaintance, and fortunately, within 
the last few years Mr. Moore’s “Poems: Collected 
Edition” in four volumes was issued in America by the 
Maemillan Company who also publish a volume of 
selections. Besides his lyrical and narrative poems 
Mr. Moore has published several poetic plays on 
classical and biblical themes, a number of volumes of 
art criticism, and one or two books on esthetics. Here 
we must confine ourselves to the poetry. 

Francis Thompson in a short lyric speaks of a 


ladder, “‘pitched betwixt heaven and Charing Cross.” 


_ We have just seen T. Sturge Moore as far from heaven 


as one could conveniently get: dragging the sea- 
bottom with a grapnel hook. But Mr. Moore is on 


_ his way to heaven too, only his is the way of the 
_ manual laborer: as I have said he is a wood-engraver 
_ primarily. 


So he begins his spiritual journey not with that 


- quasi-spiritual organ the eye, which can to some ex- 


tent annihilate space and take captive a distant 


_ mountain peak, but with the hand: the sense organ 


of the skeptic, of doubting Thomas who must actually 
feel the wounds. And in a series of poems written for 
children, Mr. Moore celebrates these pioneers in all 
human endeavor: 


Hands 


Sing, for with hands, 

One thumb and four fingers apiece, 

They built the temples of Egypt and Greece! 
Sing, for in many lands 

Are things of use and beauty seen 

That without hands had never been 

Without skilled hands! ... 


Frank hands, free hands, 

When shall my little ones grow great 
And clasp such huge ones for their mate? 
Who thinks, who understands 

How hands of soldiers and of kings 

And all those by princesses waved 

Were once a baby’s hands and craved 
For jangling toys and shining things? 


The reading of T. Sturge Moore would be very 
good for those many people who equate the spiritual— 
‘in a religious sense—with the ethereal, wispy, and 
delicate in a sort of vaguely symbolical visual sense. 
For instance, somebody remarked to me lately that 
Rufus Jones was a very spiritual man but he did not 
look spiritual: he looked husky, large and —well, I for- 
get the other epithet, but the general idea was that you 
could more easily visualize Rufus Jones as a football 
player than as a prophet or saint. The maker of the 
remark knew, of course, that physical strength and 
spirituality are not incompatible. 

If one characteristic stands out in Mr. Moore’s 
poetry it is this progress toward heaven from where we 
are at the moment. In a sense, I suppose that is the 
reality behind the Christian idea of the sacraments. 
But we have conventionalized the sacraments unduly 
and most of us, I imagine, do not realize that what our 
New Testament lets us regard as the excessive ritual- 
ism of old-time Judaism is simply the Jewish habit of 
sacramentalizing more activities of life than we do: 
after all, why choose only baptism, marriage and 
“communion” as sacraments? Perhaps all lyrical 
poetry is a sacramentalization of its subject matter. 
But in Mr. Moore the rite is performed very directly. 
Here, for instance, from that same series of poems, 
“The Little School,” is one entitled ‘Beautiful Meals,” 
of which I shall quote only the first two stanzas: 


How nice it is to eat! 

All creatures love it so, 

That they who first did spread, 
Ere breaking bread, 


A cloth like level snow, 
Were right, I know. 


And they were wise and sweet, 
Who, glad that meats taste good, 
Used speech in an arch style, 
And oft would smile 

To raise the cheerful mood, 
While at their food. ... 


You see that the ladder is reared from our side— 
not let down from heaven as with Francis Thompson, 
and one sees that it is climbed a rung at a time. One 
of Mr. Moore’s most beautiful poems is one of slight, 
I must not say reproach, perhaps bewilderment is the 
word, addressed to Rabindranath Tagore. Inciden- 
tally, a very fine Anglo-Irish poet once told me that 
this poem was not good, that it said almost nothing 
and did not say even that clearly. But I have always 
held that a poet is the worst critic of poetry. Tagore, 
unlike Moore, leaps into spirituality, and Moore the 
man who works with his hands on obstinate boxwood 
marvels at a spiritual techique that a less sympathetic 
critic might call sleight-of-hand. 


To Rabindranath Tagore 


I cannot mock thy ‘‘Yes” with “No”; 

For what is hidden may be of such worth 

As beggars all we know: 

Yet how mine wonders at thy mind!— 

To see schooled man so easy on this earth 

And yet not blind! 

Is it true thy candor weighs 

Long June days, 

Deep clear nights, 

Full tenderness on self-forgetful face, 

All-probing knowledge, art perfection-nigh 

And all else that delights 

Poor man’s goodwill 

As being really like a trace 

Left on fingers that have touched,— 

Perhaps half-tried to kill,— 

Some lustrous butterfly? 

Is Psyche so much grander than our sages vouched? © 

That all our noblest win of her is like 

A few scales brushed from a cerulean wing? 

Ah, is all evil impotent to strike 

Her blow more damaging 

Than clumsy child adorer gives the fly 

That he admires too much 

To really clutch, 

Although he fain must try? 

And, if he woo, 

Will she even dare much too, 

Hover down to his lips and, like his rapture returned, 

Enter and home in the brain and the heart that for 
her yearned? 


The rung-by-rung method of taking his universe 
if it keep Moore from outdistancing Tagore toward 
the celestial plane also saves him from the leap into 
pessimism. In a most suggestive poem on Leopardi, 
the Italian pessimist and great lyrical poet, Mr. Moore 
exposes this contradiction: 


Yes, thy thought ached, it was so cold; 
And winsome movement, and choice sound 
In harmonies divinely wrought, 

Could they be born of that profound 
Despair which they so clearly taught? 
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And Moore answers his own question: 


Nay, suffering, like a nightmare still, 
Turned all thy youth’s warm radiance chill, 
—As yon dead moon turns the sun’s beams 
Aside in cold yet lucid streams, 

Whose loveliness from farther came 

Than that dead planet’s cratered side; 

A globe of glory all one flame 

Is in their brightness still implied. . 


So do good logic and factual science make high 
poetry: and would that in our mutual discussions of 
one another’s theology or lack of theology we could 
replace what ought to be pre-Unitarian or sub-Uni- 
tarian prejudices with the recognition that though one 
man’s message have more red and another man’s mes- 
sage be a touch too blue, each of them is reflecting as 
his own organism permits him to from the primal 
source of all light. If Moore can distill glory from the 
pessimist Leopardi there is no excuse for us to set up 
spiritual boycotts against those who differ from our- 
selves only in linguistic usage. 

However, that observation, like Milton’s atuale 
on the bishops in the midst of his elegiac “Lycidas,”’ 
is an intrusion, an excursus, a digression, and so we 
return to our main theme. Rejecting mystical and 
other absolutes, Moore finds his spiritual values as 
he goes along: in the sacramentalization of everyday 
life. In a poem “Value and Extent” he pictures the 
illimitable physical universe revealed by the modern 
astronomer and tells us that we must not let its con- 
templation stupefy our spirits—as so many modern 
skeptics do. If there is extent—and there is to the 
limit of imagination and beyond—there may be values 
to correspond. 


No reason can be urged why all this room 
Should hold no more life than, within a tomb, 
The first small worm that stirs; 

For all known life is less in the universe. 


But while imagination may thus people the vast 
astronomical world with as vast forms of life, we must 
not unduly diminish our own. And here the brother 
of G. E. Moore pays his disrespects to the philosopher 
whom so many “‘spiritually’’ minded persons put on a 
pedestal: 


Not that I can, like scornful Plato, fear 

Our fine things but poor copies of true worth; 
Proportioned to this earth, 

There thrill and shape small genuine glories here. 


Heretofore I have been quoting for substance 
rather than forform. But T. Sturge Moore is capable 
of a lyric note that is pure music and, if one may say 
so, sacred music, at that: So here, for colophon, is 
one of the most beautiful of contemporary English 
lyrics: 

The Dying Swan 
O silver-throated Swan 
Struck, struck! a golden dart 
Clean through thy breast has gone 
Home to thy heart. 
Thrill, thrill, O silver throat! 
O silver trumpet, pour 
Love for defiance back 
On him who smote! 
And brim, brim o’er 
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With love; and ruby-dye thy track 
Down thy last living reach 

Of river, sail the golden light— 
Enter the sun’s heart—even teach, 
O wondrous-gifted Pain, teach thou 
The God to love, let him learn how! 


First Word from 
Mrs. Waitstill Sharp 


MRS. WAITSTILL H. SHARP spoke to the Women’s 
Alliance of the Unitarian church in Prague on Wednes- 
day, March 8, 1939. The president, Pani Rudolph 
Latmanova, greeted her in Czech and as she spoke her 
tears began to flow. By the time she finished, the 
whole group was sobbing. One of the members, Mrs. 
Oscar Riethof, rose and translated the greeting as 
follows: 


Dear Madam: 


We are so happy to see you with us. We greet 
you as an apostle of love, sent by a higher justice, to 
become acquainted with us—the Czech peoples. 

We are a little nation—but we are diligent and 
loving to work. We lived in freedom for a short 
time and then were sacrificed unjustly and humbled 
without having had the possibility to fight for our 
liberty. 

We had prepared a good and brave army, waiting 
to protect our country, if it would once be necessary. 
We were decided: to die—every one of us—for our 
country! 

We older people, we knew what it meant to live 
under suppression, but our children grew up under 
the guidance of our great Masaryk, they learned to 
feel humanly—to work diligently. We know that we 
can preserve us only with labor, we—this little nation. 

What now with these children? with this dili- 
gence? This people—delivered to injustice, weapons 
torn out of our hands? 

We are the nation of Masaryk, Smetana, Dvorak, 
Destinova, loving arts and music. Please get ac- 
quainted with our art, our music which breathes 
the soul of our own life! Please look at our applied 
art, our glass industry, the home-industry of our 
working men, and you will see how intelligent and 
how capable they are,—we are proud of them! 

You, who are coming from the country of free- 
dom—you are for us the first ray of love in our dark- 
ness. 

Look around in our capital—Prague—and she 
will talk to you of our history and art, please get ac- 
quainted with her beauty and you will find at every 
step the love with which the Czech people built up 
all this in centuries, but nevertheless, you must, and 
certainly will feel and see our grief, because our na- 
tion is sick of a broken heart—because she was cruci- 
fied. 


You then will understand the Czech soul— , 
you will love her, because, to understand means— 
to love. God may bless your work of love you do for 
the sake of humanity, and I can assure you, that we 
sisters all think in great love of you and never will 
forget what you do for us—for humanity! 


A Visit to the Independent Church 


of the Philippines: 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES 
is a very large place. For more than a thousand miles 
the archipelago fronts on the coast of Asia, and num- 
bers no less than 7,088 islands, 1,095 of them large 
and fertile enough to be inhabited; and Luzon and 
Mindanao, the two largest, with the area of 40,814 
and 36,906 square miles, respectively. The total area 
of the Islands exceeds the size of New York State, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware; and ex- 
ceeds the united areas of the British Isles and Italy. 
In size, the Philippine Commonwealth ranks fifteenth 
among the nations of the world. 

This large place was discovered by Magellan in 
1521, and was claimed for Spain and the Roman 
Catholic church. And except for a brief British 

‘occupancy of the City of Manila during the Seven 
Years War, continued to be ruled by the Spanish 
Roman Catholic church and by Spain until 1898, 
when Admiral Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet and 
took Manila, a period approaching 400 years. 
dominance of the Roman Catholic church was com- 
plete. ‘The first Protestant service publicly held in 
the Islands,” says W. Cameron Forbes, “was in 
August, 1898, on the Sunday following the occupation 
of Manila.’”’ All the Protestant churches in the Islands 
came after the American occupation. 

It is not unfair to say that, up to 1898, the Roman 
Catholic church was the government of the Philip- 
pines. Even Governor Generals were not exempt from 
the Inquisition. The church, as it did in Spain, 
dominated the state. There was never any protes- 
tant reformation in the Philippines until the Inde- 
pendent church was founded. Historically consid- 
ered, this church is the protestant reformation. Here 
no Martin Luther ever led the people to defy en- 
trenched ecclesiasticism. Jose Rizal, the national 
hero, executed in 1896, ‘never advocated independ- 
ence, nor armed resistance to the Government. He 
urged reform from within, by publicity, by public 
education, and appealed to the public conscience.” 
(Forbes, Vol. I, p. 58.) Yet Rizal was executed. 
The established order permitted no thought of change: 
and Rizal was by no means the only young man edu- 
cated abroad, and returning to the Islands, who paid 
with his life for his danger as a possible reformer. In 
trying to understand Filipino religious history, it can- 
not be said too often that there was no Filipino prot- 
estant reformation, with all that such reformation 
meant to Europe and America, until the emergence of 
the Independent church. 

It requires no little effort for one born in the 
American tradition of diverse and self-supported re- 
ligious institutions to reconstruct in imagination the 
wholly static conditions existing in the Philippines 
up to the end of the nineteenth century. The church 
owned vast properties. Indeed, today it owns one 
third of all the wealth in the Islands and pays no 
taxes. Tenants on the land were at the mercy of local 
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ecclesiastics. Communication between the different 
parts of the Islands was very difficult and infrequent. 
For example, from Dagupan, Province of Pangasinan, 
to Manila, is a distance of one hundred and fifty miles. 
We motored over it in six hours on excellent roads. 
In the old days, and horses could not be used in this 
climate, the same journey took two months by cara- 
bao. From such facts one can imagine what isolation 
in the provinces meant to initiative and freedom. 
There was neither the one nor the other. The church 
owned the Islands. 

Spanish tyranny was also political. General 
Weyler, whose cruelty in Cuba at a later period led 
the United States to ask Spain for his recall, was the 
Spanish Governor in the Philippines for three years, 
and “returned to Spain with a fortune estimated at 
$3,000,000.” (Malcolm, History of the Philippines, 
p. 61.) ‘The thought was ever of the mother country 
and of securing the most from the Filipinos for the 
benefit of Spain and her numerous officials.”’ (Ibid.) 

Such conditions led toward inevitable catastrophe. 
Before the United States became involved in the Island 
affairs rebellion was in the air. The execution of 
Rizal, and all that his martyrdom signified, pro- 
foundly affected the rising generation. The leaders of 
the middle and lower classes started the movement 
“for a complete reorganization of government and 
social structure, as well as the expulsion of the Friars 
and confiscation of their estates.” (Forbes, Vol. I, 
p. 55.) This was in 1892. The people challenged 
Spain. Armies fought. But however brave the insur- 
gents, the conditions were unequal because of the es- 
tablished power and of its resources. A period of at- 
tempted suppression followed. There were many im- 
prisonments and deportations and executions. As late 
as 1897 the Governor General moved twenty-eight 
thousand troops against the insurgents. And the 
Spaniards made unsuccessful overtures for peace to 
the insurgent leader, General Aguinaldo. Peace, 
finally, was arranged by the Pact of Biae-na-bato, 
and Spain promised reforms; but these reforms did 
not materialize and fighting continued spasmodically. 
Such was the situation Admiral Dewey entered in 1898. 
It is not necessary for us to discuss either the short- 
lived republic, or the claim made by some of the in- 
surgent leaders that the Americans at first promised 
to help them win immediate independence. This is 
denied by the best historians; but there can be little 
doubt that many of the insurgent people at that time 
sincerely believed it. And when their hope failed, 
they fought the Americans. And they proved stub- 
born fighters. We can only wish that the conflict 
might have been avoided. After forty years it has not 
been forgotten. Two names are outstanding in the 
period: Aguinaldo in the political, and Aglipay in the 
religious, field. One struck at Spain, the other at 
Rome. They were companions in the fight against 
Spanish tyranny. The political phases have been 
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largely emphasized and the religious phases have been 
largely ignored. They merged confusingly. They 
cannot be wholly separated for both are parts of the 
same revolution; but we: cannot understand the In- 
dependent church without knowledge of the revolu- 
tionary period in which it was born. Nor can we un- 
derstand the revolution itself unless we recognize 
the Independent church as the great protest of the 
Filipino people against the Roman church. 

The revolutionary leaders by slow stages, step 
by step, came to plan for a national church, freed from 
Roman dominance, just as the government was to be 
freed from Spain. This church was to be Catholic in 
faith, episcopal in government, and wholly inde- 
pendent. It was to be national in scope, the inde- 
pendent catholic church of the entire people. 

We can better understand this aim if we remember 
how the church of England, now one among many 
kinds of churches in England, was from its separation 
from Rome until comparatively recent days the one 
national church of England. The Filipino leaders 
thought in similar terms of dominance. Like the 
dream of the Filipino state, the Filipino church was to 
be one and free. It was to include all Filipinos and it 
was to be independent. We shall see that for a brief 
time the leaders were encouraged to believe that all 
this might happen. 

The beginning of the church “‘may be traced to 
the activities of Father Gregorio Aglipay in the summer 
and autumn of 1898. Both Spanish authorities and 
the revolutionary leaders decided to utilize the power 
of the church. Both parties moved to secure the 
services of Father Aglipay, then one of the most in- 
fluential of the Filipino priests.” For a brief time he 
was actually commissioned by both parties. Then he 
joined Aguinaldo and became the Captain General of 
the Chaplains in the Revolutionary forces, chief re- 
ligious leader of a people in arms.”’ (Rivera Mss.) 

Events passed rapidly. We shall name only one 
incident. Archbishop Nozaleda excommunicated Agli- 
pay, and Aglipay promptly excommunicated the 
Archbishop, pointing out that with the withdrawal 
of the Spanish government which appointed him he 
no longer had jurisdiction. In October, 1899, the 
Filipino clergy met in council under the Vicar General 
Aglipay, and framed the provisional constitution of 
the Filipino church. “A national Filipino church had 
been established.’’ At first there was no mention of 
separation from Rome. That came later. At the 
moment this national church was part of Aguinaldo’s 
government, then in its death struggle with the Amer- 
ican forces. Vicar General Aglipay took the field with 
the rank of lieutenant general and surrendered volun- 
tarily only when he was convinced that further re- 
sistance was hopeless. 

The religious question was in the forefront. 
Loyalty to Rome was ended. 

“Enough of Rome,” wrote Don Isabelo de los 
Reyes from Spain. ‘Let us now form without vacilla- 
tion our own congregation, a Filipino Church, con- 
serving all that is good in the Roman Church, but 
eliminating all the deceptions which with the dia- 
bolical astuteness of the cunning Romists introduced 
to corrupt the moral purity and sacredness of the doc- 
trines of Christ. . . .” 
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On August 3, 1902, De los Reyes, now returned 
to Manila, boldly proposed organizing the Filipino 
church, independent of Rome. As president of the 
first Labor Union established in the Philippines and 
at a meeting of thousands of laborers held in Manila, 
he proposed Father Aglipay as Obispo Maximo 
and the new church was born. It was named Santa 
Iglesia Catholica Apostolica Filipina Independiente. 
It grew from the heartfelt yearnings of thousands of 
laboring men. It was initiated and confirmed at a 
meeting of laborers. At the same meeting, Governor 
Taft was asked to become one of three honorary presi- 
dents, and accepted. The other two declined. Mr. 
Taft was severely criticized, as is shown by the news- 
papers of the time. Father Aglipay did not at once 
accept the appointment as Obispo Maximo, and for a 
little the whole project lingered; but soon adherents 
were pouring in from all parts of the country. 

At this point, we come upon one of the might- 
have-beens of religious development in the Islands. 
Aglipay turned to the newly arrived protestant mis- 
sionaries, hoping that by some adjustment, division 
and sectarianism might be avoided. De los Reyes 
and Aglipay met certain of the missionaries. General 
Allen, together with other army officials, brought 
about the conferences, being very anxious to establish 
cooperation. The superior attitude of the American 
missionaries and their inflexibility was expressed by 
another missionary. “One (Aglipay) was a Catholic 
priest and an Insurrecto General, the other (Reyes) 
was a socialist. Both were under suspicion by the 
American Government. To enter any movement 
under these two men seemed to the American mis- 
sionaries utterly preposterous.’”’ Nothing came of 
these conferences. Perhaps this was inevitable ‘‘with 
the Americans claiming that the new church was too 
Roman in ritual, too rationalistic in theology, too 
Spanish in ethics and too independista in polities. 
(Juan Rivera Mss., lent me by the University of the 
Philippines, p. 24.) To the American missionaries, 
the new Independent church was heretical on every 
count! Bishop Brent of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church made overtures but on conditions unaccept- 
able to the Independents. Aglipay now placed himself 
at the disposal of the new church. Said Reyes, “God 
has revealed to him his duty and his mission in the 
redemption of the Filipino Clergy from bondage.” 

The investiture of the independent bishops fol- 
lowed in a number of places. Fora time it was de- 
bated whether or not Aglipay should go to Europe for 
consecration. He was opposed to the plan and it was 
abandoned, and with great pomp and ceremony he 
was consecrated Obispo Maximo in Tondo, Manila, 
January 18, 1903, by the Bishops of Manila, Cavite, 
Nueva Ecija, Abra, Visayan, Isabela and Pangasinan. 
Greetings and messages of good will flowed in upon 
the new church from many parts of the world, includ- 
ing fraternal greetings from Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
who already had asked the friendly interest of Gov- 
ernor Taft on behalf of the new movement. Don 
Miguel Morayta, an old friend of the Filipinos in 
Spain, took an interest and personally interceded for 
the new church in Europe and America. ‘In common 
with some of the independent spirits of Europe and 
North America, and the schismatic bishops of both 
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hemispheres, he believed that the triumph of this 
church would be the triumph of Philippine inde- 
pendence. (Rivera Mss., p. 29.) 

The attitude of the American community was 
lukewarm. The missionaries held that ‘‘Aglipay 
loosens the fruit from the tree and we gather it,” a 
statement, in view of later results of missionary effort, 
that expressed a hope rather than fact. The American 
government, believing the church to be insurrectionary 
in character, and despite avowals of impartiality, was 
not friendly, and a momentous issue arose regarding 
the church properties. 

Who owned the great churches built by com- 
munities under the rule of the church? They had 
been built by forced labor. Every male in each com- 
munity had been obliged to give thirty days’ work 
without pay. Women also had been compelled to 
work. It is alleged that as the thirty-full-day period 
was determined wholly by the church, many men 
worked far more than the allotted time. Certain it 
is that the churches were completed by labor that was 
neither voluntary nor paid. Were they owned by the 
communities in which they stood, or by Rome? Whole 
communities and their priests had gone over to the 
Independent church, taking possession of the church 
buildings, convents (parish buildings) and cemeteries. 
The Roman church demanded restoration. So great 
was the disorder that it threatened the peace of the 
country. In an effort to relieve the situation, Governor 
Taft issued a proclamation of peaceful possession. 
Whoever was in possession was the rightful occupant 
pending a decision of the Courts. After litigation, 
lasting from 1906 to 1908, the highest Court decided 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO Unitarianism was a 
splendid thing, a dawn, a rapturous beginning—com- 
parable to Christianity in those first wonderful years 
when thousands died for it gladly. The Unitarian 
church was the organized expression of transcendental- 
ism, which burst over New England—a new heaven 
and a new earth. They had lived so long in the dark, 
little, fetid prison called Orthodox Christianity; they 
were now free, blinded with sun, drunk with clean 
beautiful air. Channing the orator, Emerson the 
prophet—how they electrified millions, what a spell of 
witcheraft they flung over men! Dry bones were 
clothed in vital flesh, and walked: bodies rose from the 
dead: it was an age of miracle, of resurrection. 

You often hear men assert: We have no need of a 
Unitarian church today: for she has brought the world 
up to her level. Allare Unitariansnow. Shameon us! 
We had no business letting the world overtake us. 
Our duty and glory is to be an eternal pioneer, to 
stand always at the dawn of a new day, to give some 
rapturous beginning a form, and lonely heretics a 
spiritual home. What right had we to become ortho- 


the issue in favor of the Roman church, holding that 
the title to all church properties vested in Rome. 
Authority from the Treaty of Paris is also claimed for 
this decision. However right the decision may have 
been legally, and the impartiality of Commissions and 
even of Courts has been questioned, it is of moment 
for us to understand the moral justification of the 
Aglipayan contentions. They held: 

First, that as the people had built the churches 
by their forced labor, these churches should belong to 
those who built them or their successors. The people 
having gone to the Philippine Independent church, 
the properties should belong to it. Second, that since 
Pope Alexander VI in 14938 gave to the kings of Spain 
the Catholic churches in the Spanish colonies, and 
since the church and state were then identical, it fol- 
lowed that the United States now owned these proper- 
ties, and that they should, therefore, be used for public 
(religious) purposes, maintaining the status quo at 
the time of Governor Taft’s proclamation of peaceful 
possession. (Rivera Mss., pp. 86 and 87.) I quote 
entire his concluding paragraph on this subject: 

“These decisions were terrible blows on the young 
church which showed so much promise of growth and 
strength, and which believed so ardently in the justness 
of its claims. Undoubtedly these decisions weakened 
and retarded its growth. Some even predicted that 
they would wreck the new church or else permanently 
cripple it. But despite these untoward events, the 
church has moved on (through these succeeding forty 
years) and is a factor to be reckoned with in the 
country.” 

How much of a factor is it? 


William Yerington 


dox, respectable, smug? Or successful? We were 
destined from our birth to be a minority, God’s 
minority. God hates majorities: the everlasting new- 
ness, the great life must reject old forms which do not 
have a perpetual rebirth. The just-born and the just- 
born-again—these alone fit into this wonderful world 
whose being is becoming, whosereality is change, whose 
very death is resurrection. I should not go the ex- 
treme of Ibsen’s “Majorities are always wrong”: 
but I do believe they never embody more than half- 
truths, because they are of yesterday: yesterday’s 
truth is a lie tomorrow. Give me a small, struggling 
few. When the idea is successful, it becomes fat and 
smug and degenerate. Minorities are alive: they 
gather up the young, brave spirits; folks who have ar- 
dent convictions, and courage enough to stand alone, 
even to endure loss and pain for the privilege of self- 
ownership, of spiritual honesty. Two things damn 
all majorities—people who were born there and have 
not enough moral vigor to choose a home; and people 
who are there because they wish to be respectable, or, 
worse, to profit by membership. Power always cor- 
rupts. 

What kept the church four hundred years ago 
from dying of obesity? The reformers, the protest- 
ants, who gave her foes to struggle against, who made 
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her less mighty, hence more spiritual. She would have 
died before Wyclif and Luther, except for the heretics, 
driving thorns into her too corpulent flesh. If the 
Roman church has now a live spirit, she can thank 
whatever malignant stars have made her body spare 
with a sterner diet: she was all but dead from her 
feast of power and wealth. When you have become 
successful, it is time to be born again, to start another 
life. 

Enthusiasm belongs to minorities; it belongs to 
the new. Every age must bring truth alive by rein- 
terpretation: truths forever die into phrases, catch- 
words, cant, the drone of preachers, the mouthing of 
politicians, the Babbittry of crowds. We must have 
new words, new myths, new meanings for the old, 
eternal truth. The intelligence of most men is verbal, 
a thing of words. We love or hate phrases, not the 
realities they stand for. Preach socialism anony- 
mously to the average crowd, they will cheer; call it 
socialism, they hiss. We are idolators and worship 
names. 

What Has Happened Since? 


Since that electric dawn, that first lyric rapture 
singing through the hearts of Emerson, Channing, 
Parker, and Ripley, Unitarian religion has played a 
weak role in the ascending effort of God. It stiffened 
to an orthodoxy, to a creed; it became an asylum for 
second-rate men, folk who wanted intellectual re- 
spectability, instead of intellectual reality. Fine 
souls desire to be real: mediocre souls wish only to be 
respectable. Think on the various members of 
any free fellowship you know; or, better, may we 
ask ourselves a challenging, perhaps belligerent, 
question: 

Would I change and become a Unitarian if born to 
a different name or tradition? Am I liberated from my 
own shibboleths, inherited watchwords or symbols, 
no less than the images belonging to other com- 
munions? Do I follow truth into ideas which my 
little world regards dangerous, or fanatical, or even 
hellish? Am I capable of judgment uncolored by pre- 
judgment, the free play of thought? Have I actively, 
by original seeing, chosen the ideas and forms in 
which I now find myself? Is my religion a bigger, 
freer thing, a thing born anew every day? Am I grow- 
ing, exchanging small vision of truth for large vision 
of truth incessantly? Do I live by today’s revela- 
es not yesterday’s? Am I contemporaneous with 

od? 

Unitarians are they who keep abreast with reality, 
which is a becoming. All things tend toward senile 
age, withered veins, effete blood of life, relaxed sinews. 
Now if you look anywhere at nature, you see that 
death ever passes into birth, that within the obsolete 
shell new life always comes to being: the chick and its 
egg, the babe and its mother; Protestantism and the 
maternal womb of the Catholic church; Unitarianism 
and orthodoxy. Old forms must have this perpetual 
rejuvenation, or die and fade out of memory. And 
there is one sole way by which anything may be born 
again—transfusion of young, virile blood. American 
literature, was feeble, imitative, stricken with anemia, 
until Whitman saved it by injecting wild protoplasmic 
vitality into the shrunken arteries. When the Roman 
world, effeminate, refined with the mellowness of 
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decay, was fast reeling to death, what gave her a new, 
strange life, the life that made Europe, with all its 
glory and greatness? Young savage blood of the 
Barbarians who swept down from the North and con- 
quered Rome. In that way must the church be 
quickened, by primitive genius, if it would come to 
life. 

We may perhaps keep the old form, and galvanize 
it, as Emerson prescribed a hundred years ago: first, 
Soul, and last, Soul; evermore, Soul. We may have to 
break the shell and create a new, separate religion, if 
that is the only way the church can be rid of the smug, 
tory, Babbittish elements which are an incubus upon 
her now. But he who finds himself unwilling that 
Unitarianism should perish like a seed for the new life 
and resurrection of God, is no Unitarian. 


What Is the Matter with Us? 


The most deadly disease upon Free Christianity 
is her too-too solid worship of intellect. Not long ago 
I heard a representative liberal pulpit-man declare 
that “religion must be validated by science.” Well, 
one feels like interrupting, a religion which does not 
bring its own validity, may be metaphysics or belief, 
whatever you will: it is not religion, it is not faith, it is 
not a thing of the spirit. Science can be invoked, if 
anyone cares, to champion theology: but the more 
theology I have, the less faith. I once looked at hun- 
dreds of printed sermons from a free pulpit, covering 
the past half-century, most of them shot through the 


‘vitals by Darwin, Freud, or Einstein; they smell of 


the laboratory. I do not belittle science: she gives a 
picture of the universe in which dark old superstitions, 
enslaving old theologies and fears, barbarous gods and 
hells, specters of untaught imagination, fade like 
shadows in the rising sun. But there is a knowing 
which she, with her mensurative intellect, will never 
approach. She appreciates the anatomy, the outside 
of nature: but the soul of nature is to her unknowable. 
When microscopes can see will and thought in the 
brain, science can apprehend the truths of religion. 
The people do not need religion proved: they need it 
vitalized. 

No, my brothers, the church will be brought 
back from death by poetry, by mysticism. She will 
be made alive once more, as always in the past, by the 
breath of wild genius—genius of mystics and poets— 
lawless, anarchic genius like Shelley, Carlyle, Whit- 
man, and Christ. The ancient war between prophet 
and priest. Priests are custodians of old, dying belief: 
prophets are bringers of new, living faith. When Ju- 
daism lay smothered by pharisee ritual and legality, 
the flaming Nazareth poet, with a few mystics whom 
he electrified, wrought a live body from the ashes, and 
phoenix Christianity rose on swift, splendid wings. 
The New Testament was their song of resurrection. 
They who penned the livest book in sacred literature 
saved Judaism and gave it another youth. The great 
Hebrew prophets, Isaiah, Amos, Jeremiah, six hun- 
dred years before, had raised the same corpse to life. 
So it has been: so will it be: without wild genius 
the people perish: genius, genius, and evermore 
genius. 

I quoted the popular assertion, “‘We are all Uni- 
tarians now.” It is doubtful if many, even among 


free-church people, could be so named. The essence 
of the three orders of Christianity, their difference 
from each other, goes far beneath what anyone would 
call a philosophy; it goes to the vitals of human life, 
yes, to the vitals of nature. Whence do our deepest 
loyalties come? How are we commanded? Catholi- 
cism, you all know, places authority in the church; 
Protestant religion differs in form rather than spirit or 
essence; it finds authority in a book, a God-man, a 
God. We still get our sanctions from outside. Uni- 
tarian Christianity says we should obey the inner 
voice: all final authority resides in the private con- 
science, or intuition. Rather, Unitarian Christianity 
finds the church, God, Christ, and the Bible in all 
human beings. To the orthodox churches, Protestant 
and Catholic, there are two separate planes of exist- 
ence, high and low, supernatural and natural, with a 
gulf betwixt. Whenever the mundane world goes 
wrong, supramundane power leaps across the gulf and 
gives earth a diviner impetus, a direction upward once 
more. But free Christianity, transcendentalism or- 
ganized, sees natural and supernatural identified. 
There are no miracles; there is nothing but miracle. 
Behold Unitarianism: the private soul is oracle and 
authority; all things are transcendent; all men are 
God. Whatever my church membership, if I do not 
feel (not as theory but divine truth, like the truth of 
air in lungs, or pulse in blood) that the commonest 
things are divinest; if I do not know, to the marrow of 
being, that my reason is greater than all bibles, and is 
the final command for me: then I am no Unitarian. 
Interesting, if a man once rose from the dead: but the 
true miracle is that he ever lived at all. Some folk 
wonder at the extraordinary, the spectacular; some 
find more to marvel in the ordinary and commonplace. 
If a Unitarian is commanded by all the creeds, codes, 
churches, and sacred books on earth to abstain from 
an act or idea, and his private reason tells him the act 
or idea is right—he will obey that inner command. 
He will have courage enough to follow even through 
loss, danger, pain, or death: to stand alone, which is 
more gallant than martyrdom. 


Recapture the Vision 

Not a new vision we need, but a new enthusiasm, 
a new seeing, a capturing of the old vision, and its re- 
statement in contemporary idiom. Medieval theology, 
Renaissance myth, eighteenth-century symbol, were 
good in their time: they are bad for us: we do not un- 
derstand, we take them literally and they should be 
taken pictorially, as figurative language. We appre- 
ciate no symbols but the symbols of our day. Whit- 
man’s poems are a statement in modern vernacular of 
the truth we call Unitarianism. In ‘‘Leaves of Grass,”’ 
the books of Carlyle, Emerson’s essays, you will find 
the best bible for any church that looks to the private 
conscience for absolute authority over the private 
person; and knows that nature is a miracle, that na- 
ture and man are God. What do we imply when we 
call these men great, original, geniuses? We imply 
that they are primitives like the first man, to whom 
all things were beginning. Originality is not novelty, 
invention, the discovering of fresh fact, but poetry, 
the rediscovering of old eternal fact. Great men 
share in the everlasting newness of God. 


Lament for Czechoslovakia 


By the rivers of Babylon 

There we sat down, yea, we wept 

When we remembered Zion. 

If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 

Let my right hand forget her cunning, 

Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth 
If I remember thee not; 

If I prefer not Jerusalem 

Above my chief joy. 


How doth the city sit solitary, that was full of people! 

She is become as a widow, that was great among the nations. 

She that was a princess among the provinces is become tributary! 

She weepeth sore in the night, and her tears are on her cheeks. 

Among all her lovers she hath none to comfort her. 

All her friends have dealt treacherously with her; they are be- 
come her enemies. 

Her adversaries are become the head, her enemies prosper. 

Her princes are become like harts that find no pasture, 

And they are gone without strength before the pursuer. 

The Lord hath delivered her into their hands against whom she 
is not able to stand. 


Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? 
Behold and see if there is any sorrow like unto my sorrow which 
is brought upon me. 


But the Lord is my portion, saith my soul: therefore will I hope 
in him 

Who executeth justice for the oppressed; 

Who giveth food to the hungry; 

Who looseth the prisoners; 

Who raiseth up them that are bowed down; 

Who turneth the way of the wicked upside down. 

For the Lord is good unto them that wait for him, to the soul 
that seeketh him. 

Let us search and try our ways, and turn again unto the Lord. 

Let us lift up our heart with our hands unto God in the heavens. 


From Ghosts, No Succour 
Rachel Harris Campbell 


Never hope they will come. . . They will not come— 
The lords of other years—ever again. 

Our fables lie; the oracles are dumb; 

Old kings rise not to war for lesser men. 

Enchanted, they are sleeping; they forget; 

The Kaiser’s red beard is gripped firm by stone; 

In nameless islands, Ogier maunders yet; 

Arthur sits idly in far Avalon. 


No twelve peers of remembered Charlemagne 
Avail us now, nor ever. They are dead, 

They will not arm to lighten our battle strain. 
From ghosts, no aid. . . no spectres at the head 
Of desperate armies, closed upon this plain 

Of martyred spring, whose flowers are tarnished red. 


The Jew 


Lois Butler Estey 
A Jew 
Once walked the earth, 
And Loved and Served until 
Stok’d-Hate, denying Him, betrayed 
The Christ! 


Ais 


LIFE IN LITERATURE 


The Growth of 
Six Great Ideas 


A Guide to Understanding the 
Bible. The Development of Ideas within 
the Old and New Testaments. By Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. Harper and Brothers. 


We have many excellent and convenient 
guides to the Bible; but they are only 
“to” the Bible. They bring us to the gate 
of the palace and expect us to find our way 
within. They tell us of the order of the 
books that compose the canon, their 
historic backgrounds, the problems con- 
fronting the scholars, their various ver- 
sions; that is, they are external guides. 
Dr. Fosdick’s “‘A Guide to Understanding 
the Bible,” as its subtitle states, concerns 
itself with “the Development of Ideas 
within the Old and New Testament.” 
This guide takes the reader by the hand 
and reverently leads him through the 
various rooms of the castle. It is with the 
growth of ideas and values the book deals. 
The external problems are minimized. 

Dr. Fosdick ploughs six deep furrows in 
the field of Bible. In his own words, 
“six main strands of developing thought 
have been, so far as possible, disentangled 
from their mutual complications, and have 
been separately presented. The ideas of 
God, man, right and wrong, suffering, fel- 
lowship with God, and immortality have 
been traced, each by itself, as each pro- 
gresses through the two Testaments.”’ 
He undertakes the daring task of cutting 
across several specialized areas in Bible 
science, and seeks to garner the harvest in 
terms of religious values. The volume 
thus merits, and will no doubt receive, 
a warm welcome. 

Dr. Fosdick, of course, follows the his- 
toric method. His stride is firm and long. 
He steps over a host of problems that 
confront the technical scholar; but, as he 
reminds us, he is not writing as a technical 
scholar for technical students. He is the 
scholar-preacher. He cannot entirely 
evade certain problems, and one feels that 
Dr. Fosdick had wrestled with them in his 
study, giving us only the results of his work. 

There is thus ample room for differences 
of opinion in the various conclusions. 
The steady upswing of the six major ideas 
traced in the book will be disputed by 
some; the steady line from the earliest por- 
tions of the Old Testament through the 
last pages of the New Testament will be 
questioned by many. One is disturbed 
by Dr. Fosdick’s apparently indifferent 
attitude to the doubtful authenticity of 
the New Testament sources. He speaks 
of the various ideas in the New Testament 
as if the New Testament were made 
of one consistent piece, offering no im- 
pressive testimony to contrary develop- 
ments. He leaves the impression, for 
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example, that the Gospels give us one 
consistent picture of Jesus. He is much 
more critical with the Old Testament 
sources than he is with the New Testament. 

The Jewish reader of the book is appre- 
hensive at this point. He is disturbed, 
also, by one major omission. The destiny 
of Israel is surely one of the “‘main strands” 
in the Bible. The book would have gained 
much if it had carried a seventh chapter 
covering this theme. 

The book is highminded. At a time 
when atheists are interpreting the world of 
God, and the Bible needs rescuing from the 
erudition of the learned and the indif- 
ference of the ignorant, Dr. Fosdick’s book 
is a valuable contribution. 

Beryl D. Cohon. 


A Look Over a Letter 
Writer’s Shoulder 


Social Work Year Book 1939, Russell 
H. Kurtz, Editor. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. $3.50. 


Dear Bob: Do you remember when you 
wrote me asking for the latest dope on 
community chests and the address of their 
national organization? Or that evening 
in your study when we discussed mental 
hygiene clinics? Or the case of the at- 
tractive little Flora X. who was growing 
up rapidly but with, oh, so little wisdom? 
Do you remember when you told me how 
vexed you were in handling the homeless 
transient who knocked at your door? Or 
asked whether your parish should support 
a boys’ club? 

Yours is a practical ministry, Bob, a 
ministry of love and leadership and in- 
telligent service. The ‘problems of so- 
ciety”’ are not just abstract sermon topics 
to you because they deal with old Joe Bill- 
ings, the Randall family, Tommie M., and 
the rest,—they’re warm, vital, neighborly 
flesh and blood problems to you, and you 
want to ‘‘do something” about them. 

“The Social Work Year Book 1939” will 
help you, Bob. It’s a big book (7380 pages), 
and it looks awfully professional, but don’t 
let that scare you. It can be just as much 
a guide to intelligent action for you, a 
minister, as it is for me, a social worker. 
It is an indispensable tool in my kit-bag. 

Maybe there’s not much new in the kind 
of trouble that bedevils mankind, but there 
is much new in its treatment. Social work, 
like industry, has had to specialize. The 
tax-supported agency has taken over the 
heavy end of relief. Governmental agencies 
are popping up in every phase of welfare, 
like the crocuses on your lawn. Wonder 
if they’ll be more permanent? And Bob, 
here’s something to rattle the teeth of Lady 
Bountiful: there is a section on Trade 
Unions for social workers. Are you parsons 
considering similar action? 


Here’s a book that deals with the stuff 
of life as it is lived, 1939, and as such it isa 
part of the church dynamic. 

Affectionately, 
Charles A. Gates. 


An Orthodox Title, 
But a Modern Spirit 


“What Think You of Jesus? What 
Shall We Do to Be Saved?”’ by J. Luns- 
ford Robinson, Ph. D. For sale by Bry- 
Block Book Company, 89 North Main Street, 
Memphis, Tenn. $1.00. 


This is an important book for modern 
Unitarians. Especially those who have 
put away their Bibles and are rather self- 
conscious when using the name Jesus. 

In three brief but distinctly valuable 
chapters the author discusses: ‘“‘How shall 
we interpret our Bible?” “What is meant 
by the doctrine of the Kingdom of God?” 
and ‘‘What think you of Jesus?” 

The approach to these questions is 
sincere and logical, the treatment is 
scholarly and thorough, and the answers 
are honest and convincing. 

It is a book that ought to be in the hands 
of seriousminded, thinking young people 
who only too often find themselves caught 
in the maelstrom of psychopathic doubt- 
ing. 

The closing paragraph of the book sums 
up effectively the author’s spirit and in- 
tention: ‘‘What shall we do to be saved? 
Accept the basis laid down by Jesus near 
the close of his ministry that the Kingdom 
of God is to come on earth: that the will of 
God is to be done on earth: that the king- 
dom consists of two things, which are in- 
separable, namely: righteous, just, merci- 
ful peoples and governments that govern 
with just, righteous, merciful laws. Study 
the psychology of the baby in the cradle; 
learn how to train its God-given impulses; 
follow the leadership of the great souls 
whom God has given us to be our guides— 
Jesus of Nazareth and all other prophets 
of God. But follow, also, the light in 
your own souls. God is still speaking 
to the souls of men.” 

Ivan A. Klein. 


Suggestions for 
Self-Examination 


Write Your Own Ten Command- 
ments, by Bernard Eugene Meland. Willett, 
Clark and Company. $1.50. 


To ‘find a set of rules for living that 
will enable one to live effectively and to 
enjoy life doing it’”’ is a more difficult task 
than “laying down a decalogue of ‘don’ts,’”’ 
as did the codes of the past in their at- 
tempt to formulate a set of commandments 
that would simply keep people from doing 
wrong, and it is more worth doing, accord- 
ing to Mr. Meland. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Protest Against 
a Protest 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Robert Weis, protesting against Mr. 
Yoder’s sermon, “Religion Unshackled,” 
printed in your March 2nd issue, moves 
me to protest more against the protest 
than the sermon. 

Mr. Yoder was unfair, I feel, in his 
treatment of Jesus, even under the circum- 
stances to which your comment referred. 
He poured out the vinegar somewhat as 
the author of ‘‘The Man You Were Born 
to Love” ladled out the syrup. Recog- 
nizing the limitations of Jesus’ teachings, 
he nevertheless yanked Jesus rather 
harshly out of the times and conditions 
which served as the context for the pas- 
sages from which Mr. Yoder selected proof- 
texts for his argument of Jesus’ intolerance, 
ete. I think Mr. Yoder would agree that, 
in the eschatological framework Jesus 
shared with his fellow countrymen, Jesus’ 
words made better sense than they do as 
he has used them. 

Yet I suspect that we Unitarians need 
often to be reminded somewhat sharply— 
and Mr. Weis’s letter reinforces that sus- 
picion—that Jesus was teaching and 
living within an eschatological pattern 
which was for him integral to his thought 
and which we reject as we borrow his 
teachings and stretch them over our pat- 
terns. Mr. Yoder’s sermon does us this 
service, and while I confess that it is pain- 
ful and his picture of Jesus seems dis- 
torted, I am grateful for the service. 
Jesus could be uncharitable, too, and I 
find the challenge and spirit of the sermon 


more in harmony with the spirit of Jesus 
than I do Mr. Weis’s protest on Jesus’ 
behalf. 

Mr. Weis’s protest is the more disturbing. 
Why speak of the “giant’’ Martineau as 
if he were unique? This age does not lack 
its men of religious insight worthy to be 
classed with or ahead of him. Why is it 
irreverent to refer to the pagan origin of 
the so-called “Holy Communion”? This 
pious genuflection before the customs, 
traditions and ideas of the past does not 
seem quite in keeping with the spirit of the 
“siants’ to whom Mr. Weis refers. I 
notice he omits Emerson. Channing, how- 


ever, looked for a day when Unitarianism ° 


would have moved beyond him. Parker 
heaped scorn upon ‘a church mewling 
and whining; creeping on all fours, its 
face turned down, its eyes turned back.” 
Why has Mr. Weis so poor an opinion 
of human nature that it seems revolting to 
him to think of Jesus as a “‘mere man’’? 
This attitude smacks to me of irreverence 
both for the nature of man and for the God 
who no doubt Mr. Weis must somehow 
feel is responsible for man. There is a 
suggestion of the thought that there was a 
special merit in anything Jesus did which 
was lacking if anyone else did the same 
thing. Perhaps if we can just “shut our 
eyes” tight enough when we pray we can 
believe that the martyrdom of a kindly and 
pure Jew or Christian today, though he 
suffer far worse tortures and for a far 
longer time than Jesus, is ‘‘merely human” 
whereas that of the Jew Jesus was divine. 
After all that is the testimony of those 
giants, his disciples, the church fathers, 
and the saints ever since his day. Who 
would be so presumptuous as to call him- 


He contends that, even in these confused 
times, it is possible to develop a character- 
ful personality by writing one’s own com- 
mandments which “sharpen the pattern 
of one’s own personality and project with 
some precision the lines of growth or change 
whereby one may attain greater personal 
effectiveness and maturity.” We may 
think in terms of the ethical, the esthetic, 
hygienic, or the practical, depending upon 
which frame of reference best suits our 
inclinations. 

After discovering something about one- 
self (introvert or extrovert, etc.) the in- 
dividual begins making his ten command- 
ments by attempting to “get hold of the 
key objective which illumines the course 
of the intelligent life.’”’ Mr. Meland con- 
tributes, ‘““The objective which seems to me 
to define the course of intelligent living for 
the modern man... is that the chief 
end of man is to grow, and to grow as sig- 
nificantly as capacities permit.” ‘‘Man is 
an earth-child, and, as with all creatures 
of earth, his end is to grow,” says the 
author. 


The second half of the book is devoted 
to explanations of Mr. Meland’s ten com- 
mandments which are: (1) Keep a growing 
edge; (2) cultivate an inquiring spirit; 
(8) participate in life and give expression 
to enthusiasms; (4) retain the play spirit; 
(5) learn to work with a heart; (6) see 
facts clearly and honestly; (7) cultivate 
mutuality and a fellow feeling for all with 
whom you associate; (8) develop a healthy 
sex love; (9) cultivate the capacity for 
loyalty; (10) commit yourself to the su- 
preme reality. 

Although it is difficult to discover any 
connected trend of thinking bringing to- 
gether the first few chapters, and although 
some of the advice given sounds like the 
don’t-specialize-too-much-and-yet-be-sure- 
to-specialize-enough obviousness of certain 
current psychologies for the everyday per- 
son, the book often has a fresh approach to 
things which we have heard before, pro- 
vides some stimulating suggestions, and 
never fails to be readable. 

J. Donald Johnston. 

Flushing N. Y. 


self the peer of Augustine, Anselm or 
Aquinas? 
Come again, Mr. Yoder, and shock us 
some more. We need it. 
Robert Weston. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


A Certain Intolerance 
in Liberals 


To the Editor: 

The Family Circle’s two indignant letters 
of protest over Mr. Yoder’s article, “‘Re- 
ligion Unshackled,” lead me to two re- 
marks. First, to congratulate The Register 
on being really liberal in that it is willing to 
print such an article. If our faith is not 
broad enough to tolerate the expression of 
ideas which are widely held among us, 
then let us surrender the word liberal. 
And if our faith is so weak that it cannot 
stand either criticism or restatement, it 
is a sorry thing. 

Second, I should like to comment on 
what I call, after Lowell, A Certain Intol- 
erance in Liberals. The two letters in 
your issue of March 16 are cases in point. 
One writer threatens to stop her paper, 
and the other sees “‘a scathing attack upon 
religion in general” in Mr. Yoder’s article. 
I think Mr. Yoder would say that his 
article is a sincere attempt to rid religion 
of what Matthew Arnold called aber- 
glaube, extra, unessential beliefs, in the 
genuine wish to win to the cause of or- 
ganized religion many sincere and reverent 
souls who cannot accept these extra be- 
liefs. In this endeavor I wish him all 
success. 

Edwin Fairley. 

Barneveld, N. Y. 


Social Security 
and the A. U. A. 


To the Editor: 

It has been called to my attention that 
an organization headed up in Philadelphia 
claims to represent Unitarians and prac- 
tically every other Protestant body in the 
United States in opposition to the proposal 
of the Social Security Board to include 
employees of religious organizations under 
the Social Security Act. 

Such representation is entirely without 
the sanction of the board of this Associa- 
tion, which has taken no action. In fact, 
the only action taken by the Association 
or any of its departments was that taken 
by the Social Relations Department at its 
meeting, Tuesday, March 7, when it 
voted to favor the inclusion of employees 
of religious organizations. When that re- 
port was presented to the board of direc- 
tors at its meeting the following day, the 
directors voted to take no action them- 
selves but to recommend the placing of a 
resolution to that effect before the annual 
meeting of the Association in May. The 

(Continued on page 223) 
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Activities in Many Spheres 


Reported to Directors 


A regular meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the American Unitarian Association 
was held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., on Wednesday, March 8, 1939. 

Present: Members of the board—Messrs. 
Bates, Brigham, Call, Campbell, Chap- 
man, Mrs. Churchill, Davidow, Eames, 
Eliot, Fay, Fayen, Furber, Krolfifer, 
Marean, Melcher, Mrs. Mertz, Newcomer, 
Pennington, Perkins, Richardson, Smith, 
Snyder, Stone, Whitman and Wing; officers 
and heads of departments—Messrs. Baker, 
Davis, Dexter, Gardner, Kuebler and 
Robertson; regional directors — Messrs. 
Bailey, De Witt, O’Brian, Savage and 
Stultz; by invitation, Rev. A. P. Davies. 

Mr. Marean presented the report of the 
treasurer, summarizing the financial condi- 
tion of the Association for the first nine 
months of the current fiscal year and em- 
phasizing the importance of economy and 
additional income from contributions in 
the next budgetary year. 

Dr. Baker reported that since the last 
board meeting in December the officers of 
the Association had visited 115 churches 
and seven conferences and that there are 
less than ninety churches in the entire fel- 
lowship which have not been visited by the 
officers of the Association since May 1987. 

The nominations of Rev. Dan H. Fenn 
of Chestnut Hill, Mass., and Rev. Ernest 
S. Meredith of Watertown, Mass., to fill 
unexpired terms on the fellowship com- 
mittee were confirmed. 

Dr. Eliot recommended to the board 
that a special committee be appointed by 
the chairman to consider the general ques- 
tion of a department of publicity, publica- 
tions and promotion which should make 
definite recommendations to the next 
meeting of the board. 

Rev. Paul H. Chapman of Lexington, 
Mass., chairman of the department of re- 
ligious education, reported that institutes 
will be held this summer at Star Island, 
Lake Geneva, Wis., Rowe Camp, Asilomar, 
Calif., and a new institute at some place 
near Tulsa, Okla. He announced the pub- 
lication of several new books in the nursery, 
primary, junior, and junior high school age 
groups. A resolution expressing the grati- 
tude of the board for the services of Miss 
G. H. Taft was unanimously adopted: 

“The American Unitarian Association 
hereby places on record its grateful appre- 
ciation of the eight and one-third years of 
service which Miss Gertrude H. Taft has 
given to the work of the Unitarian de- 
nomination, and expresses its desire that 
she may have many years of fruitful ser- 
vice in her chosen field of work. 

“Miss Taft came to the Association in 
September 1930, as associate secretary of 
the department of religious education. 
Her service to the department included 
such important activities as organizer of 
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the annual junior choir festivals, field 
worker and consultant, member of the 
committee which produced ‘The Beacon 
Song and Service Book’; and, as office 
administrator, she carried much of the de- 
tail of the regular work of the department. 
Her advice was sought by many of the or- 
ganizations within our fellowship and she 
held important offices in the Guild of 
Parish Workers, the Unitarian Sunday 
School Union of Boston, and the Tucker- 
man School Board. 

‘She served as the acting secretary of the 
department from August 1933 to February 
1935. During this period ‘The Beacon 
Song and Service Book’ was produced. 
The full significance of her work and the 
part she played in the development of the 
Association’s program is best reflected in 
the lives of the church-school teachers and 
officers, ministers and parents, to whom she 
was a source of inspiration and help.” 

Frederic G. Melcher of Montclair, N. J., 
reporting for the publications department, 
announced that sales of “Hymns of the 
Spirit” have now reached twenty-four 
thousand copies, that Dr. Lupton’s book, 
“Religion Says You Can,” has sold almost 
8,000 copies, and that the 1939 Lenten 
Manual has had a successful distribution. 

Rev. Leslie T. Pennington of Cambridge, 
Mass., reporting for the department of the 
ministry, stated that a regional ministerial 
conference has recently been held in Min- 
nesota for the ministers of that area, and 
other conferences are being planned in the 
Kansas-Nebraska area and in the southern 
Atlantic states region. He also announced 
that again this year there will be a student 
seminar for all students preparing for the 
Unitarian ministry, to be held soon after 
the close of the schools this spring. 

Dr. Charles E. Snyder of Davenport, 
Iowa, reported for the department of 
Unitarian extension that Rev. John M. 
Foglesong of Wayland, Mass., would con- 
tinue indefinitely as resident director of the 
Unitarian-Universalist House at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. He reported that a new 
tract on church management will be pre- 
pared by the director of the department. 
Resolutions expressing the appreciation of 
the board to the Post Office Mission Com- 
mittee of the General Alliance and to the 
Evening Alliance of Greater Boston, for 
their promotion of the New England radio 
program, were adopted. Dr. Snyder re- 
ported concerning the development of new 
church organizations at Grosse Point, 
Mich., and Fort Wayne, Ind., and plans 
for summer preaching in connection with 
the World’s Fair. 

Dr. Emmett Fayen of Cincinnati, O., 
chairman of the department of foreign re- 
lations, and Alfred F. Whitman of Boston, 
chairman of the department of social re- 
lations, reported concerning the develop- 


ment of our relief mission project in Czecho- 
slovakia. Approximately $9,000 has al- 
ready been received and Rev. and Mrs. 
Waitstill H. Sharp of Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
have begun their relief work in Prague. «« 

Mr. Whitman also reported on the ac- 
tivity of the department of social relations 
in stimulating the organization and work 
of social action and adult education study 
groups in Unitarian churches. He further 
reported that the department had adopted 
a resolution endorsing the amendment of 
the Social Security Act to include the em- 
ployees of religious and charitable or- 
ganizations. The board of directors au- 
thorized a resolution to be submitted at 
the annual meeting of the Association in 
May in order to stimulate discussion and 
formulate opinion among the people of our 
churches in this field. 

Rev. A. Powell Davies presented the re- 
port of the adult education committee, 
recommending that the president of the 
Association appoint a committee to study 
the practicability of carrying out the 
recommendations of the Commission of 
Appraisal in regard to the formation of a 
division of education, which should report 
to the board at its next meeting. 

Frederic H. Fay of Boston, for the 
business committee, presented a ‘‘Manual 
of Procedure’ prepared by the committee, 
which was endorsed by the board. 

Mrs. Churchill reported that contribu- 
tions to the Hurricane Relief Fund had 
reached a total of $11,133.27, of which 
$10,788.84 had been appropriated to 
twenty-three churches. The balance of 
this fund is being held for possible grants 
to two additional churches where restora- 
tion work has not yet begun. 

The board adopted the following pension 
plan for employees of the Association 
other than officers: 

“An employee of the American Unitarian 
Association, who may retire or be retired 
at the age of sixty years after being em- 
ployed by the Association for at least ten 
years, shall receive as an annual pension for 
life two and one-half percent of the aggre- 
gate salary paid to him or to her by the 
Association during the period of employ- 
ment, provided that it shall not exceed 
one-half of the maximum annual salary 
paid during the period of employment and 
in no event shall exceed $1,800 per year.” 

The board considered the recommenda- 
tion of the president that contributions 
to the work of the Association must be in- 
creased this year and that every member 
of the board should assume as much re- 
sponsibility as possible in his own area for 
the stimulation of support of the Associa- 
tion’s appeal. 

The chairman expressed the gratitude 
of the Association to the following members 
of the board who are retiring from service 
at this meeting: Messrs. Call, Campbell, 
Krolfifer, Newcomer, Healey, Hirst, Mrs. 
Crombie, Hancock. 

Palfrey Perkins, Secretary. 


Oakland’s Fifty-second 
Anniversary 


Wednesday evening, March 8, 1939, 
was a gala event in the annals of the First 
Unitarian Church of Oakland, Calif., 
marking, as it did, the fifty-second annual 
meeting of the society and the twentieth 
year of the pastorate of Dr. Clarence Reed. 

Reports from the officials of the church 
concerning its various activities showed the 
organization to be a “going’’ concern, 
founded upon great enthusiasm, loyalty 
and joy. 

Greetings and congratulations to Dr. 
Reed and the church were read from the 
president and other officials of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, from Dr. 
Charles R. Joy and from many other 
friends who were unable to be present in 
person. 

Dr. Ernest Caldecott, minister of the 
Los Angeles church and regional director 
of the American Unitarian Association on 
the Pacific Coast, presented in ringing 
words an answer to the oft-heard statement 
that there no longer is necessity for the 
Unitarian church to exist through its 
having sufficiently liberalized other de- 
nominations of the Protestant body: a 
stirring, heartening, splendid address, in- 
tensifying, if possible, the note of good 
tidings of the evening. : 

Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, a life-long 
Unitarian and president of Mills College, 
spoke in like strain upon the place and 
work of women in the liberal church. 


Labor Seminar 


There have been several requests from 
people who are interested to join the 
Labor and Industrial Seminar at various 
points en route and for the information of 
those who might wish to do so, the cost of 
the trip from various points en route is 
given below: 

From Pittsburgh: $410.35 in upper 
berth, $417.85 in lower berth. 

From Detroit: $367.80 in upper berth, 
$373.65 in lower berth. 

From Chicago: $337.55 in upper berth, 
$343.50 in lower berth. 

From St. Paul: $311.05 in upper berth, 
$316.25 in lower berth. 


Minnesota and 
Icelandic Conference 


The Minnesota and Icelandic Confer- 
ence of Ministers, in conjunction with the 
Department of the Ministry, met at Unity 
Church, Saint Paul, on March 2 and 3. 

Dr. Gordon R. Kamman, distinguished 
psychiatrist of the Northwest and member 
of the board at Unity Church, introduced 
the first section of the conference on the 
Relationship of the Minister to the Psy- 
chiatrist; Rev. Georg J. M. Walen of 


Hanska, Minn., led the next section on the 
Minister as Teacher, Preacher, and Proph- 
et; and Rev. Philip Petursson introduced 
the discussion in the third section on the 
Minister as a Member of the Community. 

During the conference, Dr. George F. 
Patterson presented some of the objectives 
of the Department of the Ministry and dis- 
cussed these with the ministers. 

Twelve ministers were in attendance. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 
(Continued from page 221) 
Department of Social Relations was re- 
quested to send out material giving the 
arguments pro and con so that it would be 
in the hands of our churches well before 
the May meetings in order that delegates 

would come well prepared to vote. 

Any action, therefore, taken by this 
Philadelphia committee has no official 
sanction by the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 

Robert C. Dexter. 

Boston, Mass. 


The Editor Hasn’t a 
Word to Say 


To the Editor: 

I think that those who have criticized 
you for publishing the address, “Religion 
Unshackled,’”’ have paid too little attention 
to the exquisite discernment which led 
you to append to the address a prayer, 
supplicating Fate (capital F) for truth 
(small t) which has emerged among us in 
the shape of a germ. 

Dorothy Tremayne Pomeroy. 

Milton, Mass. 


Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


Christianity and History 


April 10.- The Problem in Its Initial Stages 
(to A. D. 500). 

April 17. The Period of Uncertainty (A. D. 
500-A. D. 1500). 

April 24. Revival and Expansion (A. D. 1500- 
A.D. 1815). 

May 1. The Great Century (A. D. 1815- 
A. D. 1914). 

May 8. The Latest Age(A.D. 1914-A.D. 
1938) and a Suggested Answer. 


By 
Kenneth Scott Latourette, Ph.D., D.D. 


D. Willis James Professor of Missions and 
Oriental History in Yale University. 


On Monday Afternoons 
April 10, 17, 24, and May 1, 8. 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o'clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


1” -nee 


Comment on “Venture” 


The report of the “Cooperative Ven- 
ture’’ of the Unitarian Laymen’s League as 
given in The Christian Register of March 9 
on “The Functions of the Church” was 
made use of by Rev. Harold H. Niles, pastor 
of the First Universalist Church of Bridge- 
port, Conn., in his weekly radio broadcast 
from station WICC, March 18. Mr. Niles 
broadcasts regularly on Mondays at 8.30 
p.m., under the auspices of the Connecticut 
Universalist Convention. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., Rev. Duncan Howlett, Sunday, 5 
p. m., Station WIXAL, 11.79 MC (25.4M.) 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., Rev. Charles Graves, Saturday, 
9.30 p. m., Station WDRC, 18380 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., “Land of Our Fathers,” Rev. 
W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of program, Thurs- 
day, 7 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, Tuesday, 
1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan Howlett, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1810 kilocycles. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, Sunday, 
11.30 a. m., E. S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocyeles. 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Markt ervice 
1837 ioe dcr tae Gorey 1939 


COX SONS & VINING, inc. 


131, EAST. 23R0 STREET, NEW YORK. 


[Scourcete Line] 
BIBLES 


AT ALL PRICES 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield 8t. Boston 
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Irresponsibilities 


We Remember This Anecdote, from a 
Recent Lecture, But Not the 
Point It Was Used to 
Illustrate 


An American named Smith boarded 
ship for Paris. He asked the steward for 
a table for himself as he was very tired and 
wished to be alone. But a table with one 
other person, a Frenchman, was the best 
that could be arranged. At the first meal, 
the Frenchman said, “Bon appetit,”’ and 
Smith, who did not know French, replied 
“Smith.” Conversation ceased. At the 
second meal the same thing occurred. 
Before the third meal Smith asked the 
steward what “Bon appetit’”’ meant and 
was told. So at the third meal he took the 
initiative and remarked, “Bon appetit.” 
The Frenchman responded “Smith.” 


Or Is the Idea Something Akin to the 
Theory that Satan Trembles 
When He Sees the Weakest 
Saint upon His Knees 

The Living Church, commenting editori- 
ally on the latest German demands, re- 
marks: ‘The most notable feature of 
the present crisis is the silence of London 
and Paris, whence came such loud protests 
of the necessity for defending democracy 
and preventing further Nazi encroachments 
on neighboring states last autumn.” The 
remarks end with this suggestion: “These 
are dark days for Europe and the world— 
and perhaps the blackest of them still lie 
in the future. It is a time for statesmen to 
use their heads and Christians their 
knees.”’ 

Which seems to us a bad combination. 
If all the Christians are down on their 
knees they will be, naturally, unable to use 
their legs to kick out of office the statesmen 
who have been and are using their heads, 
and to terrible purpose. 


Is This What They Call Economic 
Geography? 
Teacher: What are the divisions of Ire- 
land? 
Pupil: Northern Ireland and the Irish 
Sweepstakes. 


So Say Many of Us 
A group of New England ladies were dis- 
cussing the election of the new Pope. 
Said one of them who knew nothing about 
Cardinal Pacelli but who wished to con- 
tribute her share to the discussion: 
“I do hope he will be against beano.” 


De Valera May Be a Clever Politician 
But as a Philosopher-King He 
Seems to be a Fizzle 

A despatch to The New York Times from 
Ireland says that Ireland has the highest 
percentage of young unmarried people of 
any country in the world, a falling child 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C, CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 

For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal$ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a¥wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D: 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


LEAGUE CHAPTERS!! 


April 11 marks the end of the twentieth year of the 
League’s existence. 

What has your chapter done that is worth while ? 

Start the new year right by planning ahead for a 
bigger nnd better series of activities for 1939-40. 

Chapter secretaries! Let Headquarters know as 
soon as possible through your annual report the 
accomplishments of your Chapter during the past 
year. Report as fully as possible and include the 
names and addresses of all new officers. 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 

25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. 


Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere its guests 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


population and a rising population of 
people over sixty-five. In spite of the fact 
that the marriages which do take place are 
relatively fertile, they take place so late in 
life that the rural areas are losing popula- 
tion for that reason, while Ireland as a 
whole is losing population because the 
children that are born there get out of the 
country as soon as they are independent 
and have the price of a ticket. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a.m. Young people’s group 
at 6.80 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Service at 11 
a.m. Sermon by Dr. Perkins. Holy Communion. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Holy Week, Monday 
to Friday, April 3-7, Dr. Palfrey Perkins. Vesper 
services, 5 p.m. every day but Saturday. Holy Com- 
munion at 8 p. m. on Thursday. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


